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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 254. 


From The Word of Life the following inter- 
esting narrative is extracted : 


The late James Sherman, of Surry Chapel, 
relates an incident of his student life while at 
Chestnut College, which made a deep impression 
on his mind, and it may be repeated in this form 
for the encouragement of all who have suffered 
reverses, and for the strengthening of the faith 
of the poor and needy in the God who hears 
prayer. 

After preaching one day at a neighboring 
village, he called at a house overshadowed by 
a dark cloud of affliction. The family consisted 
of a father and three daughters, and they were 
all bearing the yoke of trial. One daughter 
had a white swelling, another had a cancer, and 
athird was down with a fever, while to crown 
the series of disasters, the father had been brought 
home the day before with a broken leg. James 
Sherman read Psalm 30th and offered prayer, 
not forgetting to enquire of the eldest daughter 
vhat means of support remained. “ None now,” 
the frankly replied; “but in all our affliction 
we have always been provided for, and I doubt 
not we shall be still.” He gave them all the 
silver he had, which after much hesitation they 
were induced to accept. 

Walking back to the college, he reflected 
that he had given away all his money, and that 
he did not know when or whence the next 
would come. Just as he was sending up a prayer 
toHim who is the kind Provider for his chil- 
dren, an old farmer who had heard him preach 
and who was watching for his passing, called 
to him, and offered to walk with him. “ Your 
ermon,” said he, “directed my thoughts to my 
previous history, and as it will beguile our walk 
and illustrate your discourse, if agreeable to you, 
Iwill relate the circumstances.” James Sher- 
man gladly consented. We give the substance 
of his narrative : 


About forty years before he took a rather 
tge farm. For a number of years he went 
‘0 prosperously. His crops were good, corn 

ght a high price, and his sheep and cattle 
returned a good profit. He had borrowed 
money to help stock his farm, and this he was 
able to pay off, as well as to lay by something 
year by year. “I began to think,” said he, 
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“that my mountain stood strong, and that I 
should never be moved.” His wife was prudent 
and thrifty, and, with four of his six children, 
was a member of the church, of which he had 
been chosen one of the Deacons. 

He was respected and honored by all who 
knew him, and congratulated by his friends as 
& prosperous and well-to-do man. Religion 
with him was not a hollow pretense nur a mere 
profession. He was a faithful man, and out of 
his ample income he gave liberally to the cause 
of God, while his gifts fitted him to assist in the 
spiritual duties of the Church. 

But after many years of prosperity, reverses 
eame. Everything seemed to go wrong® One 
of his sons took to drink, and became a grief 
and a curse to him. A daughter, the most at- 
tractive of them all, foolishly listened to the 
proposals of a man—a dissolute, ignorant fel- 
low—one of her father’s carters. She married 
him, and within three years she was left a widow 
with two small children, a third being added 
soon afterwards. All came home to the farmer 
for support. 

Then two other daughters were laid low with 
a malignant fever and died; his wife was soon 
worn out with anxiety and fatigue; and as 


everybody was afraid of the fever, he and the 
doctor were her sole attendants. ‘lo make mat- 


ters worse, a person to whom he had lent money, 
left the village and never repaid him. This 
was not all, a murrain seized his cattle, and he 
lost nearly all of them. This was followed by 
a bad harvest, and his crops were carried away 
with the flood. Like Job he sat speechless, and 
wondered what the end would be. The next 
calamity was the death of his wife, who sank 
overwhelmed by their afflictions. Thus he was 
left a widower, penniless and in debt. No friend 
came forward to help him, and those who had 
the will to assist him had not the ability. 

In the midst of this distress a writ was issued 
against him, and he could see nothing before 
him but a prison and subsequent poverty. He 
knew, for he had often proved, that God is the 
hearer of prayer, but the blows of adversity had 
so stunned him that he could do little hesides 
ery in a few broken sentences to his Father in 
Heaven, the God, who had been his friend and 
helper in times past to undertake for him. But 
the terrible writ hung over him like a dense 
thunder cloud, and the day for its execution 
drew nigh. The day before the last came, and 
no help appeared. 

Before its lingering hours had passed, how- 
ever, a stranger walked into his house, intro- 
duced himself by name, and said he had walked 
several miles to see him. He was evidently 
tired and thirsty, and as the farmer was about 
to enter into conversation, the other said, “ Will 
you give me a glass of milk?” “I-am sorry to 
say,” said the farmer, “that all my cows are 
dead.” With considerable emotion the stranger 
enquired the cause of this altered state of things, 
for now he noticed more particularly the hag- 
gard appearance of the farmer. He listened 
with evident interest to the relation of the vari- 
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ous painful visitations which had reduced him 
tu his present condition. When he had finished, 
he asked, 


“Do you remember a lad by the name of 


B——, whom you once advised and befriend- 
ed?” “Ido,” said the farmer. 
what has become of him?” 
that he went to sea some time after.” 
said the stranger, “he went toSpain, and through 
the assistance that you rendered him, he acquired 
property, and has now returned to his native 
land, and God has sent him to help you in your 
trouble.” 


“Do you know 
“No, but I heard 


oT Yes,” 


So saying, he took out of his pocket-book a 


check, filled it up for £1,000, and gave it to 


him. “Accept that,” said he, “as a proof of 
my gratitude, and if you want more you shall 
have it.” 


The farmer thus taken by surprise, and al- 


most overcome by the goodness of God, was 
about to stammer out his gratitude, when the 
stranger said, “ Now let us both return thanks to 
God.” 
heart for the farmer and his remaining children 
to Him whose name is Jehovah-Jireh, in strains 
which melted both into tears. The stranger 
left him full of wonder and joy at God’s faith- 


And kneeling down, he poured out his 


ful performance of his ancient promise, by which 
he had been so unexpectedly relieved of his 
difficulties. 


“The munificent gift,” said the old man to 


James Sherman, “enabled me to pay my debts, 
and take another farm, where, through the good- 
ness of God my latter end has been better than 
my beginning.” 


James Sherman was then quite a young man, 


inexperienced in the ways of God, and being 
himself at that time almost penniless, the farm- 
er’s story of providing care and mercy made a 
deep impression on his mind. 
his little room at the college, filled with joy and 


He returned to 


peace in believing. 

In three days’ time a surprise came to him in 
the receipt of a parcel containing “ Witsius on 
the Covenant,” a piece of fine French cloth for 
a suit of clothes, three golden guineas, and sev- 


eral other articles especially valuable to him at 


the time. The parcel contained no note, nor 
anything to indicate the name of the kind 
donor, nor was it until twenty-six years after- 
wards, that he learned to whom he was in- 
debted for such generous sympathy and such 
timely aid. 

“Do you remember,” said one of his members 
at Surrey Chapel, “ receiving a parcel when you 
were a student at Chestnut, containing?” — 
such and such things, as he had described. 
“Certainly I do,” said James Sherman. “It 
was sent by one,” said he, “who belonged to a 
little band who received the Gospel from your 


lips.” 


Many Christians are deficient in simple, 
hearty trust in God for needed supplies of earthly 
good ; and while some lack sufficient energy to 
use the means within their reach others are too 
prone to lose sight of the fact, that “ unless the 
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Lord build the house, they Jabor in vain that 
build it,” and so rob God of his glory. The 
way of trusting in the Lord at all times for all 
things, and with all our heart, is not only the 
wisest and best, but is that which brings peace 
and quiet to our own minds and honor to Him. 
“Tn quietness and confidence is our strength.” 
The birds without barn or storehouse are fed. 
From them let us learn to trust for our bread ; 
The good that is wanting shall ne’er be denied, 
So long as ’tis written, “The Lord will provide.” 
J. W. 
For “THE FRIEND.” 
Extract of a letter from Betsy Purington, 
on the death of her brother Micajah Collins: 
For six months past everything of much note 
appears to be marked preparative for the event, 
which was amply tested both in public and in 
rivate. His testimonies during this period have 
- noticed as being increasingly weighty and 
lively, often recurring to a settled belief that his 
time was drawing to a close, and in the last 
select Preparative and Monthly Meeting he at- 
tended, he spoke of the necessity there is for us 
to keep to the ancient principles and simplicity 
of Friends, and observed, if this was not more 
attended to we should be cut off from society, 
and our goodly heritage would be taken from 
us, and others called in from the highways and 


hedges, and requested them to mark it as one of 


his last testimonies or legacy of his love. After 
which he attended their Quarterly Meeting at 
Seabrook, about forty miles from his home, but 
the weather being extremely cold, his dear, slen- 
der frame shrunk under it, and he returned 
home very much chilled, but was at their meet- 
ing on First-day following, both morning and 
evening, and spoke in each very impressively 
on the subject of preparing for the final close. 
Was out and visited his friends Second ana 


Third days; in the evening took his room with 
a bilious fever, but nothing alarming for several 
days, after which it assumed a more serious 
aspect bearing on typhus, with so little suffering 
that nothing seemed complained of except thirst, 
until about two days before the close. But his 
friends being careful of him, did not admit 
much company, at which he seemed grieved, 
and often said it would not hurt him, but do 
him good; and on the day previous to his dis- 
solution, when all prospect of his recovery was 
relinquished, people by his request were admit- 
ted, and it was judged that more than one hun- 
dred went into his chamber, all of whom he 
took by the hand and bid them farewell, and 
to many said something very pertinent and im- 
pressive. At which time he requested a friend 
to sit by him and wet his mouth with one tea- 
spoonful of wine and water at a time, without 
speaking or interrupting him; which being 
done he began to speak, and continued about 
two hours, so loud and clear as to be understood 
below, and even out of doors, with such melody 
and so impressive that strangers were broken 
into tears; but none of it moved him though 
they wept aloud. 

Some dark spirits who had heretofore mani- 
fested no kind feeling towards him, came to his 
bedside, to whom he spoke of the principles by 
which he had been actuated, of which they had 
heard him speak, which he had lived by and 
which he was willing to die by, and desired 
them not to make light of it, for there was 
nothing to sport with now, for these things were 
solemn. And often said he had nothing to boast 
of; he felt himself to be a poor creature, a mere 
worm of the dust, but knew he was in the hands 
of One who was able to raise him up or take 


him to himself; which was alike to him, and 
that he felt no anxiety about it, as there was 
neither spot nor shade between him and his 
Judge—that he had been permitted to see won- 
ders on his sick-bed, things awful and solemn. 
That he had seen those whose names were writ- 
ten in the Lamb’s Book of Life, and those that 
were entirely blotted out, but mentioned none; 
that he also saw angels as plain as he saw the 
faces of those about him, and the heavenly host 
bending over his bed. 

He seemed to notice all that was passing in 
the room, and on seeing a pencil moving in the 
room, he said, “Gather up the fragments, that 
nothing remain; but make a judicious selec- 
tion.” But it was found impossible, as he spoke 
so much and with such rapidity, and more es- 
pecially as their feelings were so deeply involved 
with his, it seemed as though he could not give 
himself to rest or sleep, but continued speaking, 
with very little intermission, fur four or five 
hours—often asking if we had come. Just be- 
fore his close said, he had but one thing to regret 
in this world, and that was not seeing his dear 
sister. Would often inquire, if that could be 
a dedth-bed where there was so little suffering ; 
said it was like a bed of roses; and thus he 
passed away without sigh or struggle. His dear 
remains were taken to the meeting-house, where 
there was a large concourse of people, and a 
number of lively testimonies borne. By the 
request of his friends the coffin was opened, and 
it was believed that hundreds went to pay the 
last tribute of Jove to the dear departed—when 
the language applied to the blessed Master, at 
the grave of Lazarus, might be applied here— 
“Behold how they loved him.” All was done 
without any confusion. 

He left a large Journal of several hundred 
pages, about sixty of which contain a complete 
history of Ranterism. 

sanianemaiinelijidiseanieesuriaiis 

THERE was wisdom in the words that a pious 
old Scotchman once addressed to his pastor after 
the latter had delivered a discourse in the village 
kirk. The pastor was the well-known John 
Macnab. The occasion was a communion sea- 
son, and the subject of the address was “ Heaven.” 
It was a long sermon, but the people thought it 
as beautiful as a series of dissolving views. It 
had, however, one defect—the length of this de- 
scriptive part left no time for the “ application.” 

Old George Brown met the preacher at a 
friend’s house, and astonished him by the resume 
he gave of the sermon. 

“Tt was really a grand sermon as far as it 
went,” he said, afer he had finished his report. 

“I never enjoyed a description of heaven 
better. Ye told us a’thing aboot heaven except 
hoo to get there; and, Maister Macnab, you'll 
excuse me, my young friend, for sayin’ that that 
shouldna hae been left out, for ye’ll admit yersl’ 
if that’s awantin’ a’s awantin’. Ye’ll mind the 
king’s son’s feast? The servants didna only 
tell that a’thing was ready, but they compelled 
them to come in.” 

The young preacher was too intelligent not 
to see the aptness of the criticism, and when 
George had retired he said to his friend: 

“T’ve been criticised by learned professors 
and doctors of divinity, by fellow-students and 
relatives, but that good old man has given me 
more insight into what preaching should be than 
all the others put together. 


+. 


To be blest with the presence of the Lord in 
a dungeon is preferable to liberty enjoyed in 
palaces without it. 


on For “THE Frrexp» 
A Visit to Ohio. 

A recent visit to eastern Ohio, which involved 
the crossing of the whole breadth of Pennayl. 
vania, presented many scenes which were ib. 
structive to one interested in the geological fea. 
tures of that State, which abounds in strata and 
minerals of great interest. 

In studying a geological map of the State, 
one’s attention is soon arrested by the broad 
belt of hills and mountains which sweeps ing 
curved line across it, in a general direction from 
N.E. to S. W.; culminating in the Alleghany 
range, the highest of them all. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, after leaving 
Philadelphia, enters into the great limestone 
valley of Chester County, which is bordered oy 
both sides by ranges of hills. But the streams 
which enter it from the north, instead of follow. 
ing the valley eastward to the Schuylkill, and 
through its waters towards the ocean, all cro 
it pretty directly, and have cut for themselyes 
channels through the South Valley hills, and 
flow by less circuitous routes to their final desti- 
nation. This is shown at Downingtown and 
Coatesville, where the east and west branches 
of the Brandywine cross the valley. 

A reference to the map shows thet this is not 
a peculiarity of the Brandywine, but it seems 
to be a general law obeyed ly all the principal 
rivers of the State—the Delaware, Lehigh, 
Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Juniata, &c. Fora 
time, they may follow the course of some of the 
mountain valleys, but they will be found to 
make a right-angled turn in their direction and 
cut straight across the opposing hills. 

Thus the west branch of the Sasquehanna, 
after draining the wild, mountainous regions of 
Clinton, Cameron and Potter counties, flows for 
many miles in a@ direction somewhat north of 
east, along the Bald Eagle Valley, till it passes 
Williamsport, when it turns rather abruptly to 
the southeast, and forcing its way through all 
obstacles, keeps that general course until it pours 
its mighty waters into the Bay of Chesapeake. 

By following up these natural water-courses, 
the railroad engineers have been able to reach 
sections of the country which otherwise would 
have been practically inaccessible to the loco- 
motive. The Pennsylvania Road, after leaving 
the Susquehanna, a short distance above Har 
risburg, follows the waters of the Juniata, till it 
comes to Altoona, at the foot of the Alleghany 
Mountains. After crossing that range, it keeps 
the path marked out by the Conemaugh, which 
flows down the western side towards the Alle 
ghany, and is thus conducted through the 
labyrinth of hills which skirt the western slopes 
of the great mountain range. ; 

As the train climbs the mountain side, going 
west from Altoona, the traveller notices with 
interest the layers of bituminous coal expos 
by the railroad cuttings, and observes thatthe 
strata of rock are nearly horizontal—very diffe 
ent from what we are familiar with in the east 
ern part of the State, where the rock layers art 
curved and tilted in every degree of inclint 
tion. 

Professor Leslie, in contrasting the coal beds 
of the two regions, says: On the Alleghany 
and Monongahela Rivers the coal beds at 
spread out in their original horizontal positions 
over hundreds of square miles. In the anthr 
cite country, the beds are contorted, broke, 
jammed together, turned over on their faces 
squeezed by the enormous pressure. This 
scription of the coal beds is true also of other 
strata of rock. 
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soon brought them into contact with the authori- 
ties, for they were summoned before the mayor 
and council, and ordered to leave the city at 
their peril. Their answer was, “They came not 
in man’s will, nor are we at liberty to leave in 
man’s will; but if by violence you put us out 
and have power we cannot*resist it.” 

In the First Month, 1654, there was a general 
order against ministering Friends, for the con- 
stables to seize them, and bring them before the 
magistrates. The reply of these two ministers 
is remarkable and worthy of thought. It points 
to one of the distinguishing features of the min- 
istry and journeyings of Friends in those days. 
They had the firm belief that they were servants 
sent of God to do his work. To usea Scripture 
simile, like Paul when he saw and heard a man 
of Macedonia saying, ‘Come over and help us,” 
upon one of his journeys, so they considered it 
their duty to obey God, yet if man had power 
to restrain them by force, then they by force 
would not resist such power. The rulers at 
Bristol, which was a much more important town 
then than now, classed Quakers with emissaries 
from Rome, and others also looked upon them 
as secretly Jesuits. This shows how little magis- 
trates and rulers were acquainted with the real 
views of Friends. Emissaries from Rome! 
Friends believed in no separate class of priests 
and people, but in the universal priesthood of 
believers. They believed in no sacrifice of the 
mass, or bread and wine, but in the spiritual 
eating of the body and drinking of the blood of 
Christ; they believed in no sprinkling or bap- 
tizing with outward water, but in an inward 
washing and renewing of the heart; they ac- 
knowledged no man as their head but Christ, 
ever present with them, to whom they wished to 
yield obedience in all things. The very spring 
of their actions struck at the root of the doc- 
trines held by Romanists hearing the church 
and traditions. Their cry was, Hear Christ and 
his immediate teaching. Rome, with its one 
outward visible head ruling over all the other 
parts of the body, unto whom they must submit 
and under whom they must serve, had no unity 
with the views of Friends. Where was Bur- 
rough ordained? for we have now got to the 
years of his active service; not amongst the 
Romanists, nor Episcopalians, nor Presbyterians, 
though for a time amongst the last two he sought 
for that he could not find. He believed his 
appointment to the ministry was from Christ 
himself; to Him he was responsible. He looked 
for no reward from man for his ministry, and 
preached, The Spirit and the bride (the true 
Church) say come, and partake of the water of 
life freely. Perhaps this very belief in the ever 
present Head of the Church directing and 
guiding the true ministers, and other religion- 
ists being unable to grasp it, was one cause of 
much hard speaking and rough usage by those 
called ministers of the Gospel against Friends’ 
ministers. 

In 1655 E. Burrough and F. Howsgill were 
in Ireland, and spent about three months in and 
near Dublin. It was on this visit that William 
Ames, said to have been born near Bristol, who 
at one time was a Baptist minister, then an offi- 
cer in the Parliamentary Army, embraced the 
views held by Friends. At that time the tem- 
poral powers were at work to get quit of them 
from Ireland. Probably Cromwell began to 
fear the further increase of the views they 
preached spreading among his officers and sol- 
diers, and so weakening his hands, for Cromwell 
had trouble with Anabaptists in Ireland ; but 
from whatever cause, an order of banishment 


was issued against them, and they were shipped 
out of the country. Arrived in England, Bur- 
rough was in controversy with Saints’ Rest 
Baxter, who published a book in 1657 contain- 
ing twenty-four reasons against being a Quaker. 
Amongst the twenty-four are—“1. They deny 
and revile the churches and ministers of Christ. 
4. Because of their false and pernicious doc- 
trines and their notorious uncharitableness. 
16. What reasonable man should turn a Qua- 
ker that sees the common fruit of their doc- 
trines? . . . they hate both Godly teachers and 
people. 19. They are in evident division amongst 
themselves, as Fox and Naylor (poor Naylor! 
a mark for the archers to shoot at, yet he came 
into unity with Friends again, and is one whose 
life is worthy of deep thought). 20. To make 
all their delusions more odious wickedness, they 
father it upon the Holy Ghost.” These few ex- 
tracts from the twenty-four reasons will give us 
an index to the nature of his pamphlet. It was 
cried up and down the streets of London for 
sale. Zealous Burrough was moved to reply as 
to early Friends and their views of those gener- 
ally called ministers of Christ. They placed 
little confidence in such ministers, especially if 
they preached for money or taught for this 
world’s reward, and from the clearness with 
which such as Burrough and Howgill spoke 
(Howgill had in his day preached for tithes, but 
for peace repaid them after his convincement), 
against such teachers, they probably were roused 
to unite against them, whether Romanists, Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, Independent, or Baptist, 
and because of their speaking on this subject so 
plainly many looked upon Friends as uncharit- 
able. All true charity stands in the love of 
God and not in a smoothing down and hiding 
of the testimonies God gives his children to bear 
for Him. They having had their candle lighted 
placed it upon a candlestick to be seen of men. 


(To be continued.) 
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UNCERTAINTY as to one’s position and duty 
is destructive of efficiency in any line of practi- 
cal endeavor. In order to stand firm, one must 
be sure of his standing-ground. In order to 
move forward forcefully, one must have no ques- 
tion as to the direction in which to move. Not 
the dangers before us, but the questionings within 
us, are main causes of helplessness in an emer- 
gency. A gentleman who had seen much of 
active service in varied spheres was describing 
his first experience of an earthquake shock in 
South America. “I wascompletely bewildered,” 
he said. “Up to that time, no matter how 
tight a fix I had been in, I had always had 
something to stand on ; but now the very ground 
below me was giving way. I didn’t know which 
way to move.” And that is the natural con- 
sequence of being in doubt about one’s position. 
“ A double-minded man,” says the Apostle, “is 
unstable in all his ways.” Even the most un- 
pleasant knowledge is a surer basis of action 
than any uncertainty can be. Whichever way 
one must go, it is better to know that that 
is the way, than to stand halting—in double- 
mindness—between the ways. Welcome, there- 
fore, the light, whatever may be disclosed by 
it! Better than wandering aimlessly in the 
desert of unbelief, is the entering into that land 
where giants are to be battled with, and walled 
cities are to fought for, at the call of God. In 
uncertain questioning there is never rest. There 
is rest in very conflict when conflict is duty. 
“We which have believed do enter into that 
rest.” —/S. S. Times. 


For “ THE FRreyp” 
TRUST. 


Storms and winds without may roar 
And night come darkly down; 

The surges break against the shore 
Beside the sleeping town; 

The giant waves may landward roll 
Up from the infinite sea; 

May submerge the bar and cover the mole 
And terrify you and me. 


But the sleeping town is heedless 
Although the breakers roar ; 

And our fear and alarm as needless 
As of troubled souls before, 

For God watches over his people 
And over the infinite sea; 

“Thus far, oh sea, but no farther,” 
He guards even you and me! 
M. 


Winona, O. 
—_—_—s oo 


SELEctzp, 
THEY ALSO SERVE. 


“They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 


Take comfort from that thought in lonely h 
When naught seems set aside for you by fate 
To do; while others have far richer dowers, 


With days brim full of hope and work and love; 
Full to the brim, and haply, running o’er, 
The angels, watching from their homes above, 
Can see how sad the waiting is; how sore. 


But if the waiting is not all in vain, 
If those who wait are serving truly, too: 
Oh, then they need not mind the nameless pain, 
But think it is the part they are to do. 


And peace and rest will fill the lonely days 
That once were filled with naught but pain and 
woe, 
For, though we cannot understand his ways, 
Enough to know our Father wills it so. 
—Albany Evening Journal, 
———_—_—_—o 
SELECTED, 
THE WIND OF MARCH. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


Up from the sea the wild north wind is blowing 
Under the sky’s gray arch; 

Smiling, I watch the shaken elm-boughs, knowing 
It is the wind of March. 


The stormy farewell of a passing season 
Leaving, however rude 

Or sad in painful recollection, reason 
For reverent gratitude. 


Welcome to weary hearts its harsh forewarning 
Of light and warmth to come, 

The longed-for joy of Nature’s Easter morning, 
The earth arisen in bloom! 


In the loud tumult winter’s strength is breaking; 
I listen to the sound, 

As to a voice of resurrection, waking 
To life the dead, cold ground. 


Between these gusts, to the soft lapse I hearken 
Of rivulets on their way ; 

I see these tossed and naked tree-tops darken 
With the fresh leaves of May. 


This roar of storm, this sky so gray and lowering 
Invite the airs of Spring, 

A warmer sunshine over fields of flowering, 
The bluebird’s song and wing. 


Closely behind, the Gulf’s warm breezes follow 
This northern hurricane, 

And, borne thereon, the bobolink and swallow 
Shall visit us again. 


And in green wood-paths, in the kine-fed pasture, 
And by the whispering rills, 

Shall flowers repeat the lesson of the Master, 
Taught on his Syrian hills. 


Blow, then, wild wind! thy roar shall end in singing 
Thy chill in blossoming ; ‘ 

Come, like Bethesda’s troubling angel, bringing 
The healing of the Spring. 


—T he Independent 


Newsvuryport, Mass., Third Mo. 4, 1892. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Culture and Christianity. 
An article on this subject in the Illustrated 
tian Weekly, contains some sentiments 
ghich deserve serious attention. While admit- 
ting, that literary and even artistic culture is 
not necessarily hostile to Christianity, the writer 


adds:-— 
+ 


Taking things as they are, and not as they 
ought to be; human nature as it is, and not as 
ye fain would have it; which is the only basis 
on which to treat the subject practically; the 
influence of artistic culture on Christianity in 

ral, and certainly upon vital Christianity 
in particular, has in the main, that is, in the 
vast majority of instances, been deleterious. 

* * * OK * 


* * * * 


That the theatre, for example, might be under 
certain imaginable circumstances a school of 
high morality is undoubtedly true and a pretty 
theory, but as a matter of fact, taking circum- 
stances as they exist and have existed in the 
past, and human nature as it is, excepting in 
rare instances, the theatre has always been a 
school of vice, and will continue so to be. 

So of this high culture, the question is what 
it has been among men in the past, is here and 
now. Not what it might be in heaven, but what 
it is upon earth; not what it might be to an 
angelic nature, but what it actually is to a hu- 
man soul. 

And first, if there is no necessary antagonism 
between Christianity and culture, it is equally 
true that there is no necessary connection be- 
tween them. 

Aesthetic taste has sometimes been present 
where the commonest principles of humanity 
were absent. 

Men have gone into ecstasy over art, and at 
the same time been guilty of the most detestable 
cruelties. 

Describing the massacre of the Swiss Guards 
in the Gardens of the Tuileries, August 10th, 
1792, the historian says: “Some miserable 
wretches climbed up the marble monuments 
which adorn that eleia spot ; the insurgents 
abstained from firing lest they should injure the 
statuary, but pricked them with their bayonets 
till they came down, and then murdered them 
at their feet; an instance of taste for art mingled 
with revolutionary cruelty, perhaps unparalleled 
in the history of the world.” 

Ifa passion for art and a common humanity 
have thus no necessary connection, we need not 
expect to find culture and religion indissolubly 
wedded, 

Nor indeed is culture a necessity to piety. 
Piety and illiteracy are very frequently con- 
joined. The sweetest, purest, holiest and most 
Christ-like lives have been many a time lived, 
%, for example, such lives as those of the 
“Dairyman’s Daughter,” “The Young Cotta- 
ger,”“The African Servant,” of Leigh Rich- 
mond story, by those who had no pretensions 
whatever to human learning or culture, and 
whom the world, and society so-called, would 
et down at once as tasteless ignoramuses. No 
need to enlarge upon a truth to which the per- 
‘onal experience of each one supplies its ready 
Witnesses, 

The converse of the proposition is quite as 
obviously true, that a high culture, scientific, 
artistic or literary, is frequently found co-exist- 
ing with irreligion and utter godlessness. 

, History is a terrible witness, consistent, un- 
Impeachable and not to be silenced to the fact 


‘hatin the experience of nations the ages of 
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basest villainy and grossest corruption in moral 
and political life have been all too often the 
ages of luxury, high culture, adornment, refine- 
ment, artistic and literary attainment. 

* * * * * 

Advance a step and note next that this cul- 

ture is actually and in fact unfriendly to vital 
Christianity. 

* 


reap corruption.” Feed the animal propensi- 
ties, bring sensual passion into the presence of 
that which stimulates it, and the result is as 
inevitable as the explosion which follows the 
application of fire to gunpowder. This is a law 
of our being from which there is no escape. 

As for culture of other kinds—literary and 
scientific—it is apt to foster a spirit of pride and 
self-sufficiency which leads the soul, not toward, 
but away from God. 

It too little cherishes that lowliness and hu- 
mility of mind which is a prime condition of the 
acceptance of the Gospel and a true living to 
Him who said, “ Except ye be converted and 
become as little children ye cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven-” 


* * *x * 


The masterpieces of Titian and Correggio, for 
example, lead the soul away from compunc- 
tion—away from penitence—away from worship, 
ever to dwell on the delight of. youthful faces, 
blooming color, graceful movement, delicate 
emotion. . 

Art by magnifying human beauty contradicts 
these Pauline maxims—“For me to live is 
Christ, to die is gain.” “Set your affections on 
things above, not on things on the earth.” 
“ Your life is hid with Christ in God.” 

* * * * * 

Writing of the times of Pope Leo X, an age 
of high culture, Van Ranke says: “Men fre- 
quented the Vatican less to kneel on the thresh- 
hold of the apostles, than to admire those great 
works of ancient art that enriched the dwelling 
of the Pontiff, the Belvidere Apollo and the 
Laocoon.” 

* * * * * 

John Ruskin writes: “One great fact meets 
me—I cannot answer for the experience of 
others—but I never yet met with a Christian 
whose heart was thoroughly set upon the world 
to come, and so far as human judgment could 
pronounce, perfect and right before God, who 
eared about art at all.” 

* x * a * 

It isabout time that this truth came to wider re- 
cognition and larger dominance in our churches, 
institutions, schools and homes. The nude 
statuary of our drawing-rooms, the too-scantily- 
draped figures which are supposed to grace 
some private homes and public galleries, the 
indecent posters on the dead walls appealing 
to the baser passions of our youth, the theatre 
with its exposure, half-nakedness and too sug- 
gestive attitudes, the undress of the boxes and 
the ball-room which rival and even out-do the 
undress of the stage—these and other things 
said to make for the Higher Culture, are, as 
human nature is constituted, powerful appeals 
to the animal and sensual that is in us, and pos- 
sess an element which is in deadly hostility to 
true spiritual life. 

It is idle, worse than idle, in such connec- 
tions, to cry, that “to the pure all things are 
pure.” 

Such sophistries should not for a moment de- 
ceive us. For the vast majority of men there 
is a subtle power and fascination of evil, in all 
exhibitions of this sort, though ladies of ac- 
credited refinement may go into rhapsodies over 
them, school teachers may take their pupils to 
study them for education’s sake, as they say, 
and even clergymen, alas, may be found defend- 
ing them. 

A while ago one of the public prints told of 
an Art Association in which a number of young 
men and women had been studying together, 
side by side, nude subjects. Their instructor 
had the audacity to say that such association 
was harmless, for the true artist rose above all 
thought and suggestion of the evil and impure. 

Out upon such absurdity, the man was either 
a liar or a fool! He may have deceived him- 
self. He is hardly likely to deceive anybody 
else. Human nature is human nature—and 
“he that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh 


ro 
Jesus as an Hastern Teacher. 

There was nothing in the manner of the com- 
mencement of the public ministry of our Lord 
which was not in accordance with what the men 
of his time and nation would look for in one 
who began to present himself as a great Teacher. 
He went into the synagogue of his own city, 
and there, in accordance with the custom of 
the Jews, where the exposition of the Law and 
the Prophets was open to any one after the 
usual prayers and psalms had been recited, un- 
folded the teaching of Moses. He then went 
round the neighboring villages, teaching in the 
same fashion. Having thus attracted many 
followers, he selected his twelve apostles, and, 
as it were, enrolled them in his service. Thus 
had the prophets of old gathered their disciples. 
We must remember that long before the coming 
of Christ, indeed, from the earlier times of the 
settlement in Canaan, the prophetic had been 
separated from the priestly office. It was so in 
the time of the judges. The priests might per- 
form with more or less exactness the rites of 
the law ; but plainer and more directly hortatory 
or minatory teaching was needed to rouse the 
people in times of deadness or ignorance. The 
prophets were therefore raised up from time to 
to time, sporadically, and by no unbroken suc- 
cession either in time or place, but by direct 
inward call from God. Their authority was 
impressed by their teaching alone; sometimes, 
but not always, by the endowment of wonder- 
working power. Thus they were, above all else, 
teachers. In this capacity they gathered followers 
and founded schools,—the schools of the pro- 
phets. Theseschools were rather peripatetic than 
stationary; and they continued under various 
leaders during the whole period of the monarchy. 
We must not imagine a Hebrew Yaleor Harvard, 
but a company of young men drawn together 
by their devotion to their teacher, and accom- 
panying him as he travelled from town to town 
in his circuit, stirring up the religious life by 
his teaching from place to place. These fol- 
lowers gathered the people together to hear 
him, secured him hospitality, prepared quarters 
for him, and acted as his attendants. The more 
experienced and trusted scholars were sent into 
the neighboring villages to teach and prepare 
for his coming. After the Captivity the con- 
tinuity of these prophetic schools was interrupted, 
and the formal instructions of the rabbis at 
fixed centers took their place. But the tradition 
was not forgotten in that epoch of cold formality ; 
and as Wesley in an age of dead formalism 
gathered followers and pupil preachers every- 
where through the length and breadth of Eng- 
land, so the new Teacher of Nazareth arrested 
the attention of the thousands who were all 
waiting for him; for their spiritual yearnings 
were unsatisfied by the dry husks of the legal 
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ute, to let Jack settle down, the bird hopped up 
silently and swiftly, and gave the dog’s tail a 
cruel nip. That was too much. 
of pain, Jack turned upon his tormentor, and 
crow No. 2, who had been patiently awaiting 
this opportunity, swooped down upon the bone, 
and carried it off. You never saw a dog wear 
a look of such abject humiliation as did Jack 
when he recognized how he had been fooled.— 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 

The Basking Shark.—The basking shark of 
the North Atlantic seems also not to be an un- 
common visitor in New Zealand waters, as it 
visits certain localities on the coast for its food, 
which is thought to consist of small jelly fish 
and other minute animals. 
easily recognized, says a writer in Nature, from 
its habit of swimming on the surface of the 
water, a portion of the back and the huge dorsal 
fin being usually exposed. ‘It is from this fact, 
together with its slow motions, that it has re- 
On the west coast of Ireland 
as many as five hundred have been taken in a 
The liver often weighs as much 
as two tons, yielding six to eight barrels of oil. 
A few years ago, when shark’s oil was more 
valuable than at present, the oil from a single 
full-sized specimen would often realize from $200 


teachings which had lost all its spirit and life. 
It was in accordance with the ideas of the time, 
that he should select from those who surrendered 
themselves to his teaching a band of assistants, 
—in short, a new school of the prophets. Not 
otherwise acts the dervish or prophetic teacher 
among the Mohammedans at the present day. 
We compare not the teaching of prophet or of 
dervish with that of the Lord Jesus; we only 
show that he adopted the method of promulgating 
his doctrine which was suited to the habits and 
ides of his country. But that doctrine was far 
beyond all human conceptions of the prophetic 
He spake as one having 
authority; and his disciples prepared the way 
for his reception by preaching everywhere, like 
his forerunner, that men should repent.—H. B. 
Tristram in S. S. Times. 


hardened to wonderful sights than I am yoq 
will almost fancy yourself in some enchanted 
spot. You seem to stand on the glass of a 
gigantic kaleidoscope, over whose sparklj 
surface the sun breaks in infinite rain 
You are ankle deep in such chips as [’ll war. 
rant you never saw from any other wood pile 

What do you think of chips from trees that 
are red moss agate and amethyst and sm 
topaz of every hue? Such are the marvelloys 
splinters that cover the ground for miles 
around the huge prostrate trunks—some of them 
five feet through—from which time’s patient 
axe has hewn them. I broke a specimen from 
the heart of a tree three years ago which had 
around the stone pith a remarkable array of 
large and exquisite crystals; for on one side of 
the specimen—which is not so large as my hand 
—is a beautiful mass of crystals of royal pu 
amethyst, and on the other an equally 
array of smoky topaz crystals, 

One can get, also, magnificent cross sections 
of a whole trunk so thin as to be portable and 
showing every vein and “year ring,” and even 
the bark. There is not a chip in all those miles 
which is not worthy a place, just as it is, in the 
proudest cabinet, and when polished I know no 
other rock so splendid. It is one of the hardest 
stones in the world and takes and keeps an in- 
comparable polish.—St. Nicholas. 


Dwellers in the Arctiec—In 1813, Sir John 
Ross discovered an isolated race of human be 
ings, numbering about two hundred souls, livin 
on the inhospitabe shores of North Greenland, 
To this community he gave the romantic name 
“Arctic Highlanders,” a name which, unfortu- 
nately, is misleading, for, they are littoral peo- 
ple and cannot inhabit the Arctic highland, as 
it is an everlasting ice-cap, and moreover they 
will not even visit it, for this inland ice is to 
them a region of terror; a land where abide 
their demons and evil spirits. 

At the present day they number, as near as 
can be estimated, about the same as when the 
knowledge of them came to the civilized world; 
nor have they increased their territory, but live 
on the narrow strip of mountainous coast, which 
is left bare during the summer months by the 
retreat of the winter snows. 
more cut off from other human beings did 
live on some small oceanic island. Practi 
they do live on an island, for they are surround 
ed by water; by great expanses of solid water; 
for they never pass the ice barrier of the great 
Humboldt Glacier, with its sea face of sixty 
miles ; they never ascend to the summer foto 
the “ice-blink,” some two thousand feet above 
sea level; nor attempt to wander south over th 
vast ice-floes of Melville Bay, one hundred miles 
At 79° north latitude, near th 
southern edge of the Humboldt Glacier, iss 
collection of huts known as Etah, their mat 
northern settlement, while at Cape York, i 
latitude 75° 55’ North, probably their lai 
encampment, is their southern limit and w 
as near as we could determine by the sign lar 
guage, they call Pitanito. Their country may 
be said to be about one hundred and eighty-five 
miles long and from three to five miles @ 


breadth.— Benjamin Sharp, Ph. D., in Scribner 


Mice.—The mice plague in the south of Seo 
he mice are swarming into 
Annandale, the Moffat Water district, and along 
the northern district of Dumfriesshire, and 
southern portion of Lanarkshire. Owing tot 
destruction of grass many farmers have hadW 
remove their stock to the low country. 


expounder of the law. 


This shark can be 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


The Camel.—In a recent article on the camel, 
Lehmann remarks, according to Nature, that 
neither the most broiling heat, nor the most in- 
tense cold, nor extreme daily or yearly varia- 
tions hinder the distribution of the camel. The 
dromedary of the Sahara has better health there 
than in more equably warm regions, though 
after a day of tropical heat the thermometer 
sometimes goes down several degrees below 
In Eastern Asia winter is the 
time the animals are made to work. 
intense cold, they are sewn up in felt covers. 
Each race does best in its home, as a Sidan 
camel would not flourish in Northeast Asia. 
Camels are very sensitive to moisture. 
region of tropical rains they are usually absent, 
and if caravans enter such regions the results 
are greatly feared. This sensitiveness to dry or 
wet conditions is seen in the characters of the 
The finest, most noble-looking 
camels, with short, silk-like hair, are found in 
the interior of deserts (as in the Juarek region 
in North Africa), and they cannot be used for 
journeys to moist regions. 
(south of Tripoli) the animals are shorter and 
fatter, with long, coarse hair; and in Nile lands 
and on coasts it is the same. 
moreover, are less serviceable as regards speed 
and endurance. 


Copper Production —The Engineering and 
Mining Journal says the present price of cop- 
per is 103 cents a pound, which is less than the 
actual cost of its production at some of the Lake 
This indicates that unless 
there is an advance in price, those mines which 
are the least favorably situated, will be com- 
pelled to shut down. 


A Orow Story.—People who don’t know the 
crow may find difficulty in believing the follow- 
ing anecdote, though Anglo-Indians will accept 
A dog of my acquaint- 
ance—a fox terrier of long Eastern experience 
—was one morning eating a chicken bone on 
the veranda, when two crows happened to pass, 
and, observing the dog and his bone, wheeled 
down and lighted on the veranda railing, 
whence they set to work croaking, to induce 
him to drop his breakfast. 
circumstances, an English dog will fly at a crow 
the moment he appears; but on this occasion 
Jack simply looked up, growled, and continued 
gnawing. ‘The crows ceased croaking, and con- 
sulted together for a moment, then one of the 
pair dropped into the veranda a few yards be- 
hind the dog and croaked at him again, once 
more obtaining no answer but a growl. 
strolling casually round the veranda for a min- 


ceived its name. 


Vegetable Fly-catcher—In South Africa na- 
ture furnishes ready to hand a substitute for the 
fly paper Americans have so patiently to pre- 
pare in the shape of a plant botanically Roridula 
dentata. It grows several feet high, and is hung 
in rooms of the colonists to catch flies, just as 
the artificial article is here. 
to the Droseras—the Sun-dews of our swamps— 
made so memorable by Darwin’s works, in which 
he shows that these plants catch insects for the 
direct purpose of eating them—that they are 
really carnivorous plants. 


Sponge Trade.—The United States Consul at 
Nassau, in reporting on the sponge trade of the 
Bahamas, says that from 5,000 to 6,000 persons, 
most of whom are colored people, are engaged 
in this industry. The sponges are gathered by 
means of iron hooks attached to long poles. 
By using a water-glass the fisherman can readily 
discover the sponges at the bottom, hooking up 
the larger ones, leaving the smaller ones un- 
touched. The vessels are fitted out for a voyage 
Of the larger sponges a 
catch of 5,000, or of the smaller ones 7,500 is 
considered an average one. 
a healthy sponge will reach a marketable size in 
from twelve to eighteen months. 

Gold in South Africa.—The gold output of 
the Witwatersrandt mines in South Africa, in 
1891, was $12,750,000, more in value than was 
produced by all the mines of Leadville, Col- 
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it without hesitation. ; 
Chips of Moss Agate—The Ground Covered 
with them in a Petrified Forest in Arizona.— 
From the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad it is not 
hard to reach one of the greatest of natural 
curiosities — the petrified forest of Arizona. 
Much the nearest point is the little station of 
Billings, but there are the scantiest accommo- 
dations for the traveller. 
the track at that point one may see a low, dark 
ridge, marked by a single cottonwood tree. 
Walking thither (over a valley so alive with 
jack rabbits that there is some excuse for the 
cowboy declaration “that you can walk clear 
across on their backs! ”) one soon reaches the 
northern edge of the forest, which covers hun- 
dreds of square miles. Unless you are more 
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and, strangest of all, London Yearly Meeting cor- 
— with these people as if they were Friends! 
—British Friend. 



















Who Drinks Most ?’—Which of the three ak 

consumes most intoxicating liquors per head, 

d, Scotland or Ireland? Some answer this 

nestion from hearsay, some from prejudice, some 

from limited personal observation, and in most 

gees the saddle is put on the wrong horse. Permit 
pe to give you the true answer. 

Dawson Burns, D.D., of the United Kingdom 
(Temperance) Alliance has collected from govern- 
ment reports and collated the drink statistics for 
the three kingdoms for 1891, and published them 
in the London Times, which endorses their correct- 
new. (See weekly edition of Second Month 19th.) 

Bach family of five persons drinks annually on 
yaerage: Spirits—Scotland, 9.25 gallons; Ire- 
wl 5.90 gallons; England, 4.50 gallons. Wine 
—Bagland, 2.05 gallons; Scotland, 1.85 gallons; 
Jreland, 1.55 gallons. Beer—England, 180 gallons; 
Scotland, 674 gallons; Ireland, 41 gallons. Total 
—EBngland, 186.55 gallons; Scotland, 78.60 gal- 
ons; Ireland, 48 gallons. The cost—England, 
$01; Scotland, $81; Ireland, $52. Grand total 
for Great Britain and Ireland, 1,209,000,000 gal- 
jons, and its cost, $705,000,000. 

Itthus appears that the Scotchman drinks one 
and a half times as much as the Irishman, and the 
Boglishman twice as much as the Irishman. And 
they all spend their money for that which is not 
bread, and their labor for that which satisfieth not. 
Qver a thousand million gallons of curses poured 
annually into the head of the thirty-eight millions 
of Britons! About thirty-two gallons per head, 
and some of them can hold much more. 


The Ayrshire Friends.—William Hobson, who 
had been visiting among the Ayrshire Friends in 
Seotland, sends to the London Friend some account 
of these interesting people, who, with little of out- 
ward instrumentality, have become convinced of 
thedoctrines held by our Society, but are not in 
membership with it. He says: 

“We found them scattered over various parts of 
the country, chiefly in Ardrossan, and Cruosshill, 
near Maybole, but they are in groups also in Irvine, 
Ayr, Maybole, Girvan, and away from towns in 
isolated places. Yet they all seem to know each 
other, and Christian love in a remarkable degree 
binds them into one. During the time of our visit 
noless than fourteen of them—seven men and their 
seven wives—applied for membership to Edinburgh 
Two Months Meeting. At Ardrossan they are 
searching for a suitable site for a new Friends’ 
Meeting-house, and at Crosshill there has been for 
years past practically a solid Friends’ Meeting in 
operation, a recent mission there by two of them- 
selves, Alexander Dunlop and David Wilson, of 
=, having given quite an impulse to the 
vork, 

“But when did they arise, and how did they be- 
cme Friends? The answer to these questions is 
remarkable, and brings us back to ‘Early days.’ 
Nearly ten years ago several of them occupying 
positions of activity in the various Kirks, becoming 
uneasy with the teaching to which they listened, 
ind not having their soul-hunger satisfied, were 
led, a8 they say, ‘to turn inward,’ to listen to God’s 
wie within, and, hearing, to obey. This resulted 
in their withdrawing from the Kirks, and led to 
gevous misunderstandings, and not a little perse- 
tution, Prayer and patience, however, prevailed, 
and by-and-bye they came to know each other, and 
lo 'edify one another.’ As time has passed by, one 

another have been added to their numbers, and 
lus we have something like a revival of primitive 
takerism in Scotland.” 


Professional Titles.—We read in the Christian 
orld that some professional ministers are desirous 
ofshaking off the title “ Reverend.” Probably they 
vill hot find it easy to carry out their purpose. If 
ey cling to the position the shadow of the priest 
follow them. One of the monks of what has 

en called “The Relapse of the West” is seen in 
‘very thing. The shadow of the priest is fol- 

ng these paid Quaker pastors! “ Rev. Robert 

t pias!” “Rey. Luke Woodard!” “ Rev. David 
Pdegraff!” These terms are reported to be found 
"4 paper claiming to be a Quaker periodical ; 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, CONTINUED. 


On Third-day morning the Representatives 
proposed that Joseph Walton and John E, Car- 
ter should act as Clerks for the present year— 
which was agreed to. 

The first six Queries were weightily consid- 
ered. Many Friends spoke in a lively and 
weighty manner on the different subjects which 
claimed attention; and it may thankfully be 
acknowledged that the presence of the blessed 
Head of the Church was to be felt among his 
people. A hope was awakened that the time 
was drawing near, when it would please the 
Lord to go through his camp and to pour out 
a fresh visitation of his Spirit on the people, for 
their own salvation and for the spread of his 
righteous cause among men. 

The Meeting closed with the reading of a 
Memorial for Abigail Hutchinson, a minister, 
prepared by the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 

On Fourth day, the remaining Queries and 
the additional Queries were read. ‘The decease 
of nine ministers and elders since last year was 
mentioned—Edward Marshall, Sarah M. Schill 
and Hannah Warrington, Ministers; Susan E. 
Comfort, John S. Comfort, Joseph Eastburn, 
Philip P. Dunn, Hannah W. Cooper, and Seth 
Warrington, Elders. - 

A Friend introduced the subject of Bible 
Study; apparently desiring that the Yearly 
Meeting would officially recommend increased 
attention thereto. This opened the way for a 
considerable range of remark, the general tenor 
of which was, that the value which our Society 
set upon the Bible was sufficiently shown by 
the Discipline and advices of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, but that as religion is not 
founded on the Bible but upon the revelation 
of the Spirit of Christ, by the aid of which holy 
men of old wrote as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, it would be a sign of declension 
and departure from our fundamental principles, 
if the Society of Friends should imitate other 
denominations in their methods of training per- 
sons for the service of the Gospel. In reading 
the Scriptures it ought to be done with a rever- 
ent mind, looking and waiting for the unfold- 
ing of their spiritual meaning by the fresh open- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. 

The evils of setting apart a peculiar class of 
men to preach and administer the offices of re- 
ligion, were spoken of; and one Friend, who 
had formerly been a minister in another de- 
nomination, and knew whereof he spake, bore a 
clear testimony against these evils, and the effect 
of systematic study and training, and the delu- 
sive and hurtful tendencies of music, especially 
the public singing of hymns. While the system 
of hireling and indeed of any stated and human- 
ly arranged ministry was condemned, as incon- 
sistent with our views of spiritual worship, no 
disposition was manifested to speak harshly of 
those of other persuasions, who were sincere, 
and acting up to the measure of light they had 
received. 

On Fifth-day forenoon Meetings for Worship 
were held in three of the Meeting-houses in the 
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city. In the afternoon, the Reports from the 
Quarterly Meetings on Education, stated that 
we have 708 children of school age, of whom 
only 127 have been at schools altogether from 
under the care of Friends. 

‘The Report on the use of intoxicating drinks 
showed that 252 of our members had partaken 
of these during the past year, many of them 
very seldom. As is generally the case, this sub- 


ject occupied considerable time, and some diver- 


sity of judgment was manifested, as to the best 
method of dealing with the evil. The members 
are very much united in their desires that all 
under our name may entirely avoid the use of 
intoxicating drinks, both for their own preserva- 
tion from falling into liabits of intemperance, 
and for the sake of the influence on others which 
a consistent example will give them. But some 
of them felt that the practice we have been in 
of late years of reporting to the Yearly Meeting 
the number of offenders in this respect was not 
wise, and wished it discontinued ; others thought 
that its discontinuance would be regarded as a 
retrograde step. It was cpncluded to request 
statistical reports from the subordinate meetings 
for next year; and a committee was appointed 
to consider the whole subject, and, if practicable, 
to suggest to our next Yearly Meeting some meth- 
od of labor, with which all would be satisfied. 

A Memorial for Rebecca S. Allen, an Elder 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, was read and directed to be recorded. 

Sixth-day (Fourth Month 22d). An inter- 
esting Memorial of Chester Monthly Meeting 
(N. J.) for David and Rachel H. Roberts, Eld- 
ers, was read. Vocal testimony was borne to 
the worth of these dear Friends, both of whom 
lived to advanced age, and were removed by 
death within about six months of each other, 
after a happy marriage union of nearly sixty-six 

rears, 
: A Minute prepared by the Clerk, embodying 
some of the exercises that had been expressed 
in the Meeting, was read, and with a slight 
alteration adopted. Among the subjects ad- 
verted to in it was the importance of individually 
walking in obedience to the Divine Power in- 
wardly revealed, which would qualify for the 
Lord’s service on earth, and lead to everlasting 
happiness. 

The advices formerly issued by the Yearly 
Meeting, to be frequent in the perusal of the 
Holy Scriptures were revived, with the added 
caution that this should be done with a mind 
turned to the Lord, seeking for Him to open 
their spiritual meaning. For if they are studied 
in the same manner as other works, the knowl- 
edge gained will be merely intellectual, and have 
no necessary tendency to promote a growth in 
religion, which ever has depended and ever will 
depend on submission to the inshinings of the 
Light of Christ in the soul. 

Reports were read from the Westtown School 
Committee, the Committee on Education, the 
Indian Committee, and the Treasurer’s Commit- 
tee. $2,000 were directed to be raised for the 
use of the Meeting, $1,500 for the Committee on 
Education, and $2,500 for the Indian Commit- 
tee—$6,000 in all. 

A visit was paid by a man Friend to the 
Women’s Meeting, and one of our Women 
Friends visited the brethren. Both of these 
visits were believed to be satisfactory. 

A Memorial of Chester Monthly Meeting 
(N. J.) for Hannah Warrington, a Minister, 
was read. She lived to an advanced age, dying 
in her ninety-ninth year. She was a connecting 
link between the present and past generation, 
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having been well acquainted with Thomas Scat- 
tergood and other worthies, who long since 
passed to their eternal reward. 

The Meeting closed after a long sitting. 


RUSSIAN SUFFERERS. 


The following acknowledgment from the 
London Committee for the relief of Russian 
sufferers from famine, may interest those who 
have kindly contributed to the fund for this 
purpose collected by Friends of Philadelphia, 
aided by contributions from other parts of this 
country. At the time it was written, the Lon- 
don Committee had received from this source 
£1,000. Nearly $7,000 have now been sent to 
them, and there are a few hundred dollars yet 
to be forwarded. 


312 CamprEN Roan, N. Lonpon. 
Fourth Mo. 5, 1892. 
To THE EpiTor OF 
THE PHILADELPHIA FRIEND. 


Dear Friend :—1 have been requested to con- 
vey through thee to Friends in Philadelphia and 
the neighborhood, the warm acknowledgments 
of the Friends’ Central Committee in London 
for the Relief of the Sufferers in the Russian 
Famine,” for the generous contributions of our 
Philadelphia Friends towards the Relief Fund, 
which the Committee gratefully accept as a 
practical token of loving sympathy, and unity 
on the part of our dear Friends in Philadelphia, 
with the object in which the Central Committee 
have been led to take so deep an interest. 

Three Friends, Edmund Wright Brooks and 
Robert Jones, accompanied by Samuel Heiden, 
who generously pays all his own expenses, have 
been diligently laboring in the distribution of 
Funds in the faumine-stricken districts in the 
Volga, particularly around Samana, Simborsk, 
and Kazan. 

I am, with love, thy sincere friend, 

J. B. BrRarruwalre. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics has made a report showing that the exports from 
the United States for the 12 months ended Third Mo., 31, 
amounted to $1,006,284,506, as against $872,008,286 in 
the previous year. The imports were valued at $872,- 
058,585, as against $835,660,364 in the previous year. 

It is said that the reports received from the different 
countries have satisfied President Harrison of the advis- 
ability of an International Conference on the silver 
question, and that he has practically decided to take the 
initiative in the matter. 

The National Silver Committee, at its meeting in 
Washington on the 23d inst., decided to call a National 

3i-Metallic Convention, to meet in the National Capital 
on Fifth Month 26th, 1892. 

On the 20th inst., Senator Kyle, of South Dakota, 
introduced into the Senate, by request, a bill “to estab- 
lish a compound dollar,” which was referred to the 
Finance Committee. It proposes to ‘‘ designate so much 
of wheat, rye, oats, corn, barley, beans, potatoes, cot- 
ton, wool, butter, cheese, eggs, flour, sugar, lard, pork, 
beef, tobacco, salt, leather, hemp, lime, cement, cotton- 
seed meal, hay, brick, lead, pig iron, coal and copper 
as shall be conveniently near to one dollar’s worth of 
each in New York market, so arranging quantities that 
the sum total of the value of 30 articles shall be $30, 
and that one-thirtieth of the sum total of such articles 
shall be termed the composite dollar of the United 
States.” 

A Seattle, Washington, despatch says that 2000 
Chinamen are distributed along the Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana line awaiting the expiration of the Ex- 
clusion law, on Fifth Month 6th, in order to cross into 
the United States from British Columbia, and that 
“eminent counsel have been retained by the companies 
which bring the Coolies over under contract to defend 


any of the Chinese who may be arrested after crossing | mortality is very great. 


the border on Fifth Month 6th.” 
A Duluth despatch says there is now in store in the 


elevators in that city more wheat, with one exception, 
than has ever been collected in one market at one time 
in the history of the American grain trade. The total 
is about 15,265,000 bushels, and all but 140,000 bushels 
is of the finest milling grade. 

The great bridge across the Mississippi River, at 
Memphis, is completed. 

Municipal elections were held in many of the towns 
of Illinois on the 19th inst. In nearly every case the 
license question was the controlling issue. So far as 
heard from in over 125 towns, about 70 voted for license 
and 50 for anti-license. 

M. J. Foster the anti-lottery Democratic candidate 
for Governor of Louisiana, has been elected by a large 
majority. It is believed that the Lottery institution in 
the United States, has received its death blow. 

The American Steamer Conemaugh, sailed from this 
city on the afternoon of the 23d instant, for Riga, with 
a cargo of supplies for the starving Russians. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 436 ; which 
is 6 less than during the previous week, and 32 less 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing, 226 were males and 210 females; 53 died 
of consumption; 45 of diseases of the heart; 41 of 
pneumonia; 21 of convulsions; 17 of bronchitis; 16 
of diphtheria; 14 of old age; 14 of inanition; 13 of 
paralysis; 13 of apoplexy; 13 of marasmus; 13 of 
casualties ; 12 of croup; 11 of cancer; 11 of scarlet 
fever and 10 of inflammation of the brain. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, 115} a 116}; 
currency 6’s, 109 a 118. 

Corton was quiet, but advanced 3c. per pound. Of- 
ficial quotation was 73c. per pound for middling up- 
lands, 

Feep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $18.50 a $19.50, and 
spring do., in bulk, spot, $17.00 a $18.00 per ton. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.65 a 
$3.00; do. do., extras, $3.15 a $3.50; No.2 winter 
family, $3.65 a $3.90; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.10 a $4.30; Western winter, clear, $4.15 a $4.30; 
do. do., straight, $4.40 a $4.60; winter patent, $4.60 
a $4.85; Minnesota, clear, $4.00 a $4.25; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.50; do., patent, $4.60 a $4.85; do. favor- 
ite brands, higher. Rye flour was dull and weak, at 
$4.00 a $4.15 per barrel, as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 954 a 96 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 47 a 47} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 374 a 38 cts. 

Beer CATrLe.—Extra, 4} a 5 cts; good, 43a 48 
cts.; fair, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 33 a 3} cts.; culls, 
3} a 34 cts.; fat cows, 24 a 3 cts. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra,7 a 7} cts.; good, 64a 
6} cts.; medium, 6 a 6} cts.; common, 5 a 5} ets.; 
culls, 3 a 44 cts.; lambs, 5 a 7} cts. 

Hocs.—6} a 7 cts. for Chicago, 64 a 6} cts. for other 
Western, and 6} a 6} cts. for State. 

ForreIGn.—W. E. Gladstone has written a pamphlet 
on the question of female suffrage. In this pamphlet 
—Gladstone gives his reasons for opposing the en- 
franchisement of women. He considers that the ques- 
tion ought to be further discussed by the press and on 
the platform, and that the time is not yet ripe for legis- 
lative interference. 

It is stated that, owing to the depression in the British 
tin plate trade, resulting from the workings of the Mc- 
Kinley tariff, the proprietors of a number of the largest 
tin plate factories in Wales intend to erect works in 
America 
_ It has been learned that the money stolen by Jaeger, 
the defaulting chief cashier of the Rothschilds, at 
Frankfort, amounts to 1,700,000 marks. He had used 
the greater part of the proceeds of his robberies in 
speculating in fruit and corn, in Berlin and Odessa. 
These speculations turned out unremunerative, and 
when he thought there was a chance of his peculations 
being discovered he fled. As yet the police have dis- 
covered no clue as to his whereabouts. 

An agitation has been started against the project for 
a lottery to cover the expense of beautifying the ap- 
proaches to the Schloss, and greatly to alter and improve 
the Unter den Linden, in Berlin. The opponents of the 
project declare that lotteries are increasing to an alarm- 
ing extent, and that the growing love thereof among 
the people will result in a pernicious influence upon the 
prosperity of the country. The Emperor is personally 
opposed to the lottery scheme, and would himself meet 
the expense, but the heavy drain on his own exchequer 
in order to pay for refurnishing a number of the guests’ 
rooms in the Schloss precludes him from doing so. 

A cable despatch from Calcutta states that a very 
virulent epidemic of cholera is raging in Benares. The 
On the 24th inst, there were 
reported 180 new cases and 135 deaths from the disease. 

A despatch from Rio Janeiro received in London on 


the 25th inst., states that the ravages of yel 
that port and Santos are decrenaing, yellow fora 
The Canada Gazette at Ottawa has published the 
— putting into force the Behring Sea - 
vivendi arranged between Great Britain and the Un; 
States. the United 

A despatch from Levis, Quebec, says that a man 
named Allard has, “after 20 years labor, discovered 
method of tempering red copper and has sold his seen 
to a rich American.” 


NOTICES. 


Frrenps’ Institute Excurstons—The Second By 
cursion (Geological) under Lewis Woolman, is intendal 
to be taken on Seventh-day, Fifth Month, 7th, 1892, tp 
Spring Mill, and to Norristown if time permits, 

The Third Excursion (Botanical and Geological con. 
bined) under T. K. Brown and L. Woolman to Frazer 
and Malvern, on Seventh-day, Fifth Month, 14th, 18 
Tickets for both these excursions can be had at reduced 
rates. Any Friends’ Institute Member is entitled 
join these excursions, also a limited number of of 
over sixteen years of age, who may wish to go for pur. 
poses of study. 

Names and addresses sent to Friends’ Institute, 13 
Arch Street, will insure fuller notification. 


WantTED.—A woman Friend for teacher in th 
School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa. 
Apply to 
Samvet Morris, Olney, Philadelphia, 
Eexnraim Smita, 1110 Pine St, “ 


Wanrepo—A well qualified female teacher, to hare 
charge as Principal of Friends’ school, Haddonfield, 
N. J.; must be a good disciplinarian, and competes, 
to teach all the ordinary English branches. 

Application may be made to 
Samvet A. Bacon, 
Saran Nicworson, 


Members of the Commite 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


Diep, at Salem, Iowa, Third Month 8th, 1892, Marr 
EMA, only daughter of Isaac T. and Anna M. Gibso, 
aged twenty-nine years and nine months. Mary 
born in the same room wherein she fell asleep in Jam 
She had excellent health until about four yearsam, 
when by over-study her sight was seriously impaini 
She was very anxious to recover her sight, copseal 
for the purpose of resuming teaching among the 
at the Osage Agency, Indian Territory, where she hal 
spent several years of her childhood when her fate 
was Agent; yet near the close of life, in reviewing th 
past, she said: “If these walls could speak, they coull 
tell better than I of those long, dreary days I hi 
spent in solitude and darkness; yet I think it was th 
greatest blessing of my life when my sight was take 
from me. I did not then think so, but I do now.” & 
begged her parents not to mourn for her as dead al 
within the grave, but to think of her as alive and wil 
Jesus in heaven, where she pleaded with her you 
associates to meet her. 

, at his residence, Mount Laurel, N. J., Eleveal 
Month 24th, 1891, Sracy B. Harves, in the 64th} 
of his age, a member of Evesham Monthly Meeting 
Friends, New Jersey. 

——, at the home of her brother in New Bediat 
Second Month 22d, 1892, MAry Boors, in the seve 
seventh year of her age, a member of D 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. “Of a meek and 
spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price 

, at her home in Barnesville, Ohio, on the 
of Twelfth Month, 1891, ExizaAnera Barer, relied 
Hezekiah Bailey, in the sixty-sixth year of het 
The summons came so suddenly and the close 8 
ful that, 

“She was spared the pain of parting tears, 

She was spared all mortal strife; 
It was scarcely dying, she only p: 
In a moment to endless life.” 

, at her home in West Chester, Pa., on the? 
of First Month, 1892, Exizaneta M. Wort#, wit 
John D. Worth, in the sixty-ninth year of her # 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Haddonfield, 34 
on Fifth-day, the 24th of Third Month, 1892, 0 
W. Corr, of Hatboro, Pa, to Saran P., 
Joshua T. and Lydia 8. Ballinger, of Haddonfield? 


WILLIAM H. PILE'’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





